2io                           STORM  OVER  THE  LAND
respects in the morning of the twenty-fifth. The party went ashore and
walked to Grant's headquarters. Lincoln wanted to look over the scene of
the morning fight. Grant said the President couldn't be exposed to fire. On
kter reports Grant said the President could go.
Behind a slow-going locomotive in a jolting coach over the military rail-
road from City Point toward the front Lincoln rode past scenery where in
the first daylight hours that morning men were mowed down by fort guns
and men had fought hand to hand with bayonet and clubbed musket. Con-
federate troops under General John B. Gordon had taken Fort Stedman and
pressed on with the aim of destroying a railroad and Union supply store.
Had they won through, Lee would have had an open road to Johnston in
North Carolina. Grant expected an attempted break through his lines and
made a close guess as to where it would come. At the embankment of the
railroad which Gordon sought to destroy, the Union troops had rallied, had
driven the enemy back and retaken Fort Stedman,
Lincoln's coach halted at the point on the railroad embankment where the
Unionists began to regain lost ground. This was where Lincoln first saw
close up the results of desperate combat on more than a small scale. Reports
gave Union losses at 500 killed and wounded, 500 captured; Confederate
losses Soo killed and wounded, 1800 captured.
It was a fine day, without wind, spring in the air, the earth awakening
again after the winter sleep under changing rain, snow, and sleet. In company
with General Meade, Lincoln rode to a high slope and viewed the landscape
over which the Confederate thrust had swept forward, halted, broken.
The entire action that clay, of which Lincoln saw vividly a section, was
kter sketched by Grant in five sentences: *Parke threw a line around outside
of the captured fort and batteries, and communication was once more
established. The artillery fire was kept up so continuously that it was impos-
sible for the Confederates to retreat, and equally impossible for reinforce-
ments to join them. They all, therefore, fell captives into our hands. This
effort of Lee's cost him about four thousand men, and resulted in their killing,
wounding and capturing about two thousand of ours.'
On the soil where Union countercharges began Lincoln saw the dead in
blue and grey and butternut lying huddled and silent, here and there the
wounded gasping and groaning. Burial squads were at work. Surgeons
were doing their service and Sanitary Commission workers giving out water
and foci Herded by their guards was a collection of prisoners taken that
morning,, a ragged and dusty crew.
Peyotid die immediate scene that Lincoln gazed on that day otter fighting
tad gone OIL The Union troops advanced along the whole of Lee*$ right,
eotre&c&ed picket lines. The Union estimate put their own losses at